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THE DAWNING OF A WISER CHINESE 
POLICY. 

BY STEPHEN W. NICKERSON, IMPERIAL CHINESE CONSUL AT BOSTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS; COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVE OP THE 

VICEROY OF CHIHLI ; COMMERCIAL AGENT OP THE 

VICEROY OP THE TWO KUANG PROVINCES. 



When that brilliant diplomat, Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng, 
K.C.M.G., being about to relinquish his post as Minister for 
China near the Government of the United States of America, 
having been called to higher duties at home, visited President 
Roosevelt late in June of 1907 to thank him on behalf of His 
Imperial Chinese Majesty for the generosity of the American 
Government in remitting a great portion of the Chinese indemnity, 
His Excellency bore the following cable message from the Chinese 
Foreign Office: 

"Pbkin, June H, 1907. 
" Wai-Wu-Pu, to the Chinese Minister: 

"Your telegraphic report on the remission of the indemnity having 
been laid before the Emperor, you are commanded to convey to the Presi- 
dent of the United States His Majesty's warm thanks for this noble ex- 
hibition of his friendship towards China, which is deeply and greatly ap- 
preciated, by having alone taken the lead in a matter of international 
justice." 

Thus closed the late minister's diplomatic service in the United 
States. 

The friends of China hope that the fact above mentioned marks 
the dawning of a wiser policy on the part of the Government of 
the United States and of the American people towards the 
Chinese Empire and its people. This hope is most earnest in the 
minds of those Americans who have gained a knowledge of that 
Empire and its people by a sojourn in the Orient Those Amer- 
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icans whose knowledge of the Chinese people has been gained only 
by an observation of the Chinese coolies who work as laundrymen 
or in some other humble occupation in our country — rustics of 
the lowest class, country village boys from two or three districts 
of a province in South China — are not competent to form an opin- 
ion of any value about the policy which should be pursued as to 
China. The writer here disclaims any criticism of these humble 
Chinese individuals, for he thinks they are equal, if not superior, 
in most respects to a similar class of immigrants fromi any other 
country; and he believes that their custom of wearing a queue 
is largely the cause of the prejudice against them, for human 
nature is influenced by trifling things. The industry, thrift and 
other peaceful virtues of the average Chinaman, coupled with his 
peculiar garb and unusual appearance, are the real causes of the 
popular prejudice, rather than the vices of the occasional in- 
dividual. 

But let us state at the outset of this article that we believe 
in preserving North America for our own race, as we would 
preserve China for the Chinese — that we think too many China- 
men here would be undesirable, just as too many Americans and 
other foreigners would be undesirable there. But some of each 
in the country of the other are beneficial. 

To appreciate properly the importance of our Government's 
present better attitude towards China and the Chinese, we must 
glance at some of the unfair and unjust official acts of the not 
remote past on the part of the United States Government, in 
order to contrast them with the loyal conduct of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and some of its high officials in recent months — to con- 
trast our maladroit past policy with the patient forbearance of our 
Asiatic friends. 

Thus, in the summer of 1882, Attorney - General Brewster 
decided (17 Op. Att'y Gen., 416) that Chinese laborers, in transit 
to or from China and some other country, could not lawfully 
be transported across the United States, and thought his opinion 
not obnoxious to the imputation of harshness or inhospitality 
towards a friendly Power. About six months later, this same 
official retracted his first opinion and came (17 Op. A. G., 483) 
to a contrary decision. In the spring of 1886, Attorney-General 
Garland decided (18 Op. A. G., 388) that the first opinion was 
correct. In the summer of 1889, Attorney-General Miller decided 
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(19 Op. A. G., 369) that the second opinion was correct. Here 
we have four conflicting opinions in the short space of seven years, 
each temporarily controlling the attitude of the United States 
Government as to the right of an humble Chinese person to cross 
our country's territory while in transit to or from his native land. 
Can any one be surprised if such a course of conduct gave rise 
to conjecture in the minds of high Chinese officials as to whether 
the American Government was ignorant, trifling or insincere? 
Not until 1894 was the matter put at rest by Attorney-General 
Olney (20 Op. A. G., 693). In the mean time, the poor Chinese 
traveller was in a natural state of bewilderment as to what his 
rights were. 

In this Eeview for September, 1905, in an article upon our 
Chinese Treaties, etc., it was pointed out, among other things, by 
the writer, that Congress had passed numerous acts that bore 
heavily upon the Chinese; but the Act of October, 1888, by ex- 
plicitly declaring void and of no effect "return certificates," 
granted under the Act of 1882 to Chinese laborers, was so glaring 
a wrong that we here again refer to it. The poor fellows, before 
they left the United States, were given a paper entitling them to 
return thereto, and then, while they were absent, the right was 
taken away, and this without any notice or warning. Could a 
meaner fraud be practised by a great Government upon humble 
persons ? 

Let us now turn to the conduct of the United States Military 
Government in Cuba, prior to the establishment of the Cuban 
Kepublic, and its treatment of the Chinese. In accordance with 
the provisions of a circular of the Division of Insular Affairs, 
dated April 14th, 1899, the immigration laws and regulations 
of the United States were extended to Cuba, and the War Depart- 
ment accordingly promulgated an order, dated June 6th, 1899, 
giving effect there to certain immigration regulations. The gen- 
eral immigration laws of the United States were referred to in 
the above-mentioned circular, and to carry them into effect was 
the purpose of the promulgating order of the War Department, 
for the regulations published with that order had only that object 
in view. Moreover, it was expressly stated in the various acts 
of Congress governing immigration to the United States that their 
provisions are Aot applicable to Chinese persons. On this account, 
the customs officers of the United States in Cuba, during the con- 
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tinuanee of the Military Government of the United States in that 
island, did not enforce the exclusion laws of the United States 
against the Chinese; and Chinese subjects of all classes, whether 
new arrivals or old residents, were allowed to go and come of their 
free will and accord. 

But on the 15th of May, 1902 — five days before the transfer 
of authority from the Military Government of the United States 
to the Constitutional Government of Cuba — General Leonard 
Wood issued an order purporting to re-enact certain provisions 
of the immigration laws of the United States, which had been 
in force in Cuba since April 14th, 1899, so as to enable their 
continued enforcement pending the action of the Cuban Congress 
on the subject. And it was found that he had incorporated into 
that order two entirely new sections, which were not in the then 
existing laws in force in Cuba, expressly prohibiting the admission 
of Chinese into the island. Thus, by a stroke of the pen and under 
cover of re-enactment, he deprived, without a moment of warning, 
the Chinese in Cuba of rights which they had long enjoyed, and 
left them practically without redress. The time was too short 
for taking an appeal to the United States Government. If he 
had, three years before, as Military Governor of Cuba, arbitrarily 
extended the operation of the Chinese exclusion laws to the island 
of Cuba, he would have acted within his authority in so doing, 
no matter how hard this might bear upon the Chinese who had 
occasion to resort to the island. Under such circumstances, they 
could have had recourse at least to the Government at Washington 
for relief. But to spring this new legislation upon them under 
color of "re-enactment" just a few days before his giving up 
office, was an unjustifiable proceeding. 

In consequence of General Wood's order, over forty Chinese who 
arrived at Havana soon thereafter were not permitted to land. 
Some of them had been for years residing and doing business in 
Cuba, and had just returned from a temporary absence in China- 
It was a great hardship to them not to be able to land after trav- 
elling at great expense so long a distance. It must be remem- 
bered that they had left China before the issuance of that order. 
Thus were entailed untold hardships upon the Chinese in Cuba. 

It is believed by eminent legal authorities that General Wood's 
order, in so far as it prohibited the coming of Chinese into Cuba, 
was legally invalid, because he could not re-enact any provisions 
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of law which, never existed in any form. By so doing he exceeded 
his authority. 

In any case, why should Chinese laborers be excluded from 
Cuba? The labor conditions of Cuba have nothing in common 
with those of the United States. The Cubans themselves have 
no objection to Chinese labor. On the contrary, the development 
of the " Queen of the Antilles " requires labor which cannot be 
supplied from any other quarter than China. General Wood's 
order was, therefore, unnecessary. 

In this connection the words of President Madison are apposite. 
He said that the exclusion of an alien from a country where he 
may have formed the most tender connections; where he has in- 
vested his property, and acquired property of the real permanent, 
as well as of the movable temporary, kind; where he may enjoy 
under the laws a great share of the blessings of personal security 
and personal liberty; if a banishment of this sort be not a pun- 
ishment and among the severest of punishments, it will be diffi- 
cult to imagine a doom to which the name can be applied. 

By the Act of Congress on April 27th, 1904, section 5, that 
amended and re-enacted the Act of April 29th, 1902, which latter 
was an act to prohibit the coming into, and to regulate the 
residence within, the United States, its Territories, and all ter- 
ritory under its jurisdiction, and the District of Columbia, of 
Chinese and persons of Chinese descent, among other things 
prevents Chinese immigration into the Philippine Islands — the 
most unwise piece of legislation concerning the Chinese now on 
our statute-books. Exactly what good to Americans anywhere, 
at home or abroad, is accomplished by preventing the Chinese 
who will work from going into the Philippine Islands whose in- 
habitants will not work— for the Filipino having much Malay 
blood seems to be willing to do anything in reason but work- 
is something impossible to discover. No one gains by this 
" dog-in-the-manger " policy. Is it not the Chinaman who has 
made the Straits Settlements? Does not the Chinaman do most 
of the work, pay most of the taxes, and own most of the property 
in those settlements? Ask the British, to whom that territory 
belongs. Ask the ten thousand Britons at Hong-kong what 
that colony would amount to without its 200,000 Chinese. Why, 
then, prevent the Chinese from going to the Philippine Islands 
to develop them, do their work, pay their taxes, and create prop- 
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erty there worth owning? Perhaps it is thought more states- 
manlike to continue to expend revenues, raised by taxation direct 
and indirect from American citizens at home, upon the Philip- 
pine Islands — to continue to burden our citizens at home for the 
sake of our insular folly abroad. 

A subordinate bureau of the United States Government has 
even sought to control the movements of Chinese subjects while 
in Canada; for, in the annual report for 1903 of the United States 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, who is a bureau chief now 
in the Department of Commerce and Labor, there is printed the 
text of a contract, dated February 23rd, 1903, between that Com- 
missioner-General and the Canadian Pacific Eailway Company, 
whereby it is agreed that the railway shall deliver all the Chinese 
it may transport across Canada only at certain places within the 
northern boundary of the United States specified in the contract; 
and that in every case the specified places shall not be considered 
for the purposes of the contract as territory of the United States 
until the right of a Chinaman to enter the United States, who 
may have been brought to any one of these "holy" places by 
the railway, has been admitted by the American officials ; and that 
Chinese who may be refused admission to the United States shall 
be carried back by the railway to the Canadian port whence 
they came, to be deported to the foreign port of original embarka- 
tion in the company's steamships. 

Without questioning the efficacy of this contract in respect to 
its workings, nor in respect to the convenience of some of its 
provisions, comment upon this extraordinary contract is permissi- 
ble; and it is not the Chinese officials alone who have questioned 
the right of a mere bureau of the Washington Government to agree 
that specified places within the territory of the United States 
should not be considered territory thereof, no matter for how 
short a time nor for what purpose. It is permissible also to 
wonder what may be the reasons why the Canadian Government 
has allowed a mere railway corporation, one of its common car- 
riers, to usurp its functions by agreeing that the subjects of His 
Imperial Chinese Majesty, who is at peace with King Edward 
Vll, should be limited by the railway in respect to their freedom 
of movement under the British flag — always supposing them to be 
lawfully in the territory over which that flag floats. Diplomats 
will not be surprised if an intimation from London should warn 
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the Canadian Government to prevent this and all future encroach- 
ments hy the railway upon the functions of the British Crown. 
After such warning, Chinamen who are lawfully in Canada will 
be able to consult their own wishes and convenience, like people 
of any other nationality, and leave Canada by steamer from Mon- 
treal, for example, instead of being carried back to Vancouver 
and to China against their wills ; or because the railway had pre- 
viously compelled them to agree that they were to be so carried 
back, before it would allow them to leave its ships on the Pacific 
coast. (Let it be remembered that it was the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and not the Canadian Pacific Railway, which prescribed 
that the number of Chinese brought to Canadian ports shall de- 
pend upon the tonnage of the steamers bringing them.) The 
railway might lose some of the profits unwillingly paid to it, 
while the Canadian Government would resume its proper func- 
tions. The United States Commissioner-General of Immigration 
would then cease to exercise powers that are ultra vires. Bureau 
■and railroads cannot make treaties, and should not make con- 
tracts in lieu of treaties. The railway would confine itself 
strictly to its transportation business, thereafter ceasing to pre- 
tend to exercise any of the powers of government in respect to 
the lawful movements of Chinese subjects. 

But let us turn our minds to some proofs of the better and 
wiser ideas and conduct of the Chinese Government in respect to 
matters American, in order to contrast them with the official utter- 
ances and the Congressional and bureaucratic legislation at which 
we have just glanced. 

The Chinese philosopher Mencius, a contemporary of Plato 
and Aristotle, based his political economy upon ethics, and his 
ethics upon the doctrine of man's nature; the ethical problem 
was for him how to effect the. utmost development of all the good 
elements of man's nature. The problem of the organization of 
a State with him was, Under what conditions can the highest 
aims be reached? He believed that the Government should con- 
sciously endeavor to bring about these conditions. One of his 
many wise utterances should rest in our minds: " Clear views as 
to justice and duty make true men." 

It was a clear perception of his duty that caused His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy Chou Fu at Canton recently to order the 
Nam Hoi and Poon Yu magistrates to detain one Mar, then posing 
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as the leader of the boycott against American goods, which cer- 
tain agitators sought to revive. The wise and kindly Viceroy 
was not unaware of the existence of causes for the boycott whose 
recrudescence then appeared. All the Chinese in the United 
States were from the portion of China which he governed; and a 
resentment by no means unjust when seen from a Chinese view- 
point, however it may have seemed from an American view- 
point, inspired the very considerable pecuniary assistance given to 
the Canton agitators by Chinese in the United States and else- 
where to their fellow countrymen at home. But to permit so un- 
friendly a thing as a boycott against the goods of the one foreign 
nation that has never sought to acquire a permanent footing upon 
the soil of the Empire, was not in harmony with the Viceroy's 
ideas of duty. He impounded the pecuniary assistance referred 
to and firmly suppressed the agitation. The illustrious Wu Ting- 
fang, Minister to the United States, was at the time a guest at 
the Viceroy's yamen. So far from being willing that commerce 
should be impeded between the United States and the Chinese 
territory he controlled, His Excellency the Viceroy took a very 
unusual step to indicate his wish that commerce should, on the 
contrary, be fostered and encouraged. The Viceroy called the 
writer of this article, who was then in South China, to his yamen, 
and, after giving most positive and explicit instructions, which 
were repeated by the Viceregal chief secretaries, honored him with 
the following commission, the existence of which should be a com- 
plete refutation of the baseless intimations, emanating at one time 
from uninformed persons, implying that the boycott movement 
had official countenance. Let the reader who doubts the loyal 
attitude of Chinese Government officials to our Government, 
peruse the following despatch here made public for the first time : 

"APPOINTMENT granted to Nickerson by Chou, wearing the brevet 
red button of the best grade, Viceroy of the Two Kuang provinces, 
in charge of the duties of Governor of Kuangtung province and Superin- 
tendent of the Canton and Taiping Customs. 

" Whereas, Chinese sojourning in the United States are mainly com- 
posed of natives of Kuangtung province and it seems that trade between 
the two countries has diminished lately as compared with what it was 
before, it therefore remains for me to better conditions if possible. I 
find upon investigation that there is Nickerson, acting on behalf of 
the Imperial Government as Chinese consul in Boston, who has resided 
in that city for a long time and is well acquainted with conditions 
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there. The said Nickerson, moreover, has had amicable relations with 
Chinese merchants and has worked on congenial lines with them. I 
consider it necessary, therefore, to appoint the said Nickerson to be Com- 
mercial Agent for us with the duty of keeping a watch over commercial 
conditions, and whenever there happens to be anything important, on 
the one hand, to report such to His Excellency the Chinese Minister at 
Washington, while, on the other, he, the said Nickerson, is to cable the 
same to me in order to keep us here in China posted on commercial mat- 
ters in the United States and enable us to be prompt in acting thereon. 

"The said Commercial Agent is specially appointed by me, the Viceroy 
of the Two Kuang provinces, to keep a watch on commercial matters, 
as he is specially fitted for such duties, owing to his intimate knowledge 
of trade conditions. As for diplomatic matters affecting the relations 
between ourselves and the United States Government, the manipulation 
thereof remains as usual in the hands of His Excellency the Chinese 
Minister at Washington, who in all matters thereanent will put himself 
in communication with the Foreign Department of the United States 
Government. This will prevent any encroachments on the duties of 
each. 

"Upon receipt of this Commission of Appointment, the said Com- 
mercial Agent will obey his instructions and act therein. 

" (Signed) Chou Fu. Seal of the Viceroy of 

the Two Kuang provinces. 

"The 32nd year of H. I. M. 
Kuang Hsu, 12th month, 8th day, 
(21st of January, 1907.)" 

Not alone, however, in South China was the warm desire for 
closer commercial relations with the United States manifested 
in high Chinese official quarters. On proceeding from Canton 
to North China, while at Pekin at the Wai-Wu-Pu (Foreign Of- 
fice) it was found that the highest officials evinced much interest 
in the matter of enlarged commercial relations with the American 
people. In private interviews with certain great officers of state, 
and with leading Imperial and Viceregal officials, as well as 
when formally received at the Wai-Wu-Pu, the same spirit was 
displayed. It was not necessary to linger long in the shadow of 
the few leafless trees of Legation Street, nor to pass nights lis- 
tening to the tinkling bells hanging from the necks of the camels 
leading the caravans moving with silent footfalls towards the 
Occident, to realize the cordial desire for commercial intercourse 
with America that animated high official circles. 

Furnished with a letter of introduction from the Wai-Wu-Pu, 
the writer retraced his steps to Tientsin, where he was equipped 
with the following despatch from His Excellency the Viceroy 
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Yuan Shin Kai, whereby that most illustrious great man gave 
him a commission, all the more important because it issued from 
the Viceroy of the metropolitan province. It is here shown: 

" I, Yuan Shin Kai, Imperial High Commissioner, Junior Guardian 
of the Heir Apparent, Honorary President of the Board of War, Honorary 
Director of the Censorate, Imperial Commissioner of trade for the Pei 
Yang, Viceroy of Chihli, issue the following: 

" Whereas, it has been an acknowledged fact that Chinese merchants 
in the United States have hitherto carried on a thriving trade; and, 

" Whereas, the various products of North China have gradually im- 
proved and must find outlets for exportation; 

" Therefore, it is the opportune moment to avail ourselves of the ripe 
experience of Mr. Nickerson, acting as Consul at Boston, United States 
of America, and appoint him to investigate the condition of trade, 
taking with him our products to the said United States and make in- 
quiries in different cities whether or not such products may have a de- 
mand in the market, and to make reports at intervals on the subject 
in order to expand trade. 

" Besides sending notices to others to this effect, I hereby forward 
to Mr. Nickerson this necessary document, trusting that he will carry 
out the matter herein contained. 18th day of the 2nd moon, Kuang 
Hsu, 32nd year." (Signature and seal of the Viceroy.) 

We are probably considering the greatest question that one 
race has ever had to consider as to another, when we consider the 
attitude of the Americans towards the Chinese — the best of all 
Asiatics. This generation of Americans has no right to longer 
impede the development of the great commerce possible across the 
Pacific, and thereby obstruct the future welfare of those who 
are to come after us. Chinese laborers might be digging the 
Panama Canal, which lies in a climate inhospitable to the white 
race; they might be developing the Philippine Islands, which also 
lie in an inhospitable climate; but, instead, they are likely to turn 
to the development of Mongolia and Manchuria. 

It is not certain that there is to-day any treaty about Immigra- 
tion legally in force between China and the United States, though 
this statement would meet prompt denial from the United States 
Government. Is it too much to hope that the question of our 
relations with China may at last be approached in a spirit of the 
broadest and wisest statesmanship, and that a treaty may be made 
between the two Powers that will be on a plane where both prac- 
ticality and justice can be found ? 

Stephen Westoott Nickebson. 



